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COUNTY COUNCILS AND TECHNICAL 
EDUCA T/ON. 

T HERE was one announcement in Mr. Goschen’s 
Budget speech which came as welcome news to the 
friends of technical education. It was that the new grant 
out of the beer and spirit duties, which is at the disposal 
of County Councils with the power to use it for educa¬ 
tional purposes, will not be diverted to other objects, but 
will be permanently renewed. In an announcement made 
in December last in reply to a question from Lord Hart- 
ington, the Chancellor of the Exchequer had held out the 
prospect of the permanence of the grant provided it were 
well used for the purpose for which it was granted. But 
none the less the definite language used on Thursday last 
is reassuring, and is likely to act as a useful stimulus to 
those few County Councils which have not yet definitely 
decided on the appropriation of the fund. It takes 
away the last shred of excuse from the obstructives who 
oppose entertaining any large scheme of educational 
organization on the ground that the grant should be 
treated as a windfall and not as income. 

We have before us two small volumes recently issued 
by the National Association for the Promotion of Techni¬ 
cal and Secondary Education, containing two series of 
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selected reports of County Councils, and other typical 
schemes and proposals which have been drawn up in 
various districts for the utilization of the new fund. 
These publications, issued with the view of giving the 
various County Councils full and timely information as 
to what is being done and proposed elsewhere, bear 
welcome testimony to the energy and ability with which, 
as a whoie, the County Councils are grappling with the 
unaccustomed task which the possession of the new grant 
entails upon them. It is highly creditable that only two 
County Councils in England (London and Middlesex) 
have as yet failed entirely to rise to the levei of their 
new opportunities, and have yielded to the sordid 
temptation to sink the whole of the first year’s revenue 
in the rates. There is already evidence that Middlesex 
means next year to reconsider its hastily-adopted policy, 
and a scheme is already being drafted for that county. 
Of the case of London we shall have more to say 
presently. 

Of the remaining English Councils, 29 have devoted 
the whole, and 9 part of the fund to educational pur¬ 
poses. In 8 more counties the special Committees 
appointed to consider the matter have not yet finally 
reported, but in nearly every case their report is likely to 
be in favour of the application of the money to education. 
In Wales, which has a separate and more comprehensive 
Act of its own, which it is to be hoped will shortly be 
extended to England, almost the whole of the fund is 
being divided between the purposes of technical and in¬ 
termediate education. In Scotland, unfortunately, very 
little has as yet been done, owing largely to the cumbrous 
and ineffective machinery of the Technical Schools Act 
which is in force in that country. The amendment of that 
Act is urgently required in order to prevent the whole or 
major part of the Scotch grant from failing into the rates. 

Taking the country as a whole, there cannot be a doubt 
of the immense stride that has been taken during the last 
few months in the matter of national education, and the 
stirring up of interest in the subject all over the country 
is quite as valuable as the actual assistance given out of 
the fund. It is indeed almost necessary to warn County 
Councils against the temptation to move too fast, and to 
adopt schemes which will at once absorb the whole 
grant, and create vested interests hard to deal with in 
the future. The whole matter is in an experimental 
stage, the problem of the organization of technical edu¬ 
cation by counties being completely new. In attacking 
such a problem blunders are certain to be made, and 
money is certain to be wasted at first. Fresh legislation 
will probably be needed before County Councils possess 
the requisite powers to deal comprehensively with the 
whole question, and it will be well for them at least to be 
alive to the danger of creating future difficulties by tying 
up the whole grant at once. Up to a few months ago 
there was a danger lest the grant should cease to be 
applicable to education if unappropriated within the 
financial year. All doubt, however, on this point has 
now been removed by Sir Henry Roscoe’s Act of the 
present session, under which full powers are possessed 
by County Councils of banking and accumulating any 
unappropriated balance. 

It is fair to say that the schemes before us recognize 
for the most part the danger to which we have alluded, 
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and proceed to work cautiously and experimentally. 
Variety and not uniformity is the leading note of the 
collection of schemes before us, and within a few months 
a series of most valuable educational experiments will 
have been worked out in various parts of the country— 
none the less valuable because a certain proportion of 
them may end in failure. Some of the most active 
counties are those in the west. Devonshire has a plan 
already in full swing for the delivery of courses of lec¬ 
tures throughout the rural districts on the sciences bear¬ 
ing on agriculture, under the auspices of the University 
Extension scheme. Gloucestershire has a system of 
cookery schools in the villages. Somersetshire has a 
carefully thought out scheme of distribution, under which 
the fund will be divided into three parts, one of which 
will be distributed to the various districts, in proportion 
to population ; the second reserved in the hands of the 
County Council, to be administered for purposes common 
to the whole county ; and the third granted to such Dis¬ 
tricts as are willing to levy a rate under the Technical 
Instruction Acts. Thus local activity is stimulated and 
assisted, without running the risk of frittering away the 
fund in small and comparatively useless doles. Here, as 
elsewhere, in the absence of regularly elected District 
Councils, it has been found necessary to divide the 
county into districts for administrative purposes, with 
specially constituted Committees for the disposition of 
the grant. 

The county boroughs have not, on the whole, been 
backward to avail themselves of their new powers, though 
the delay that has taken place in the adjustment of the 
claims of counties and county boroughs has kept them in 
doubt for some time as to the exact amount which they 
might expect to receive. The energy, however, of the 
county boroughs as well as the counties has received lately 
a great impetus from the passage of the new Act empower¬ 
ing local authorities to contribute to institutions outside 
their district. This new power, which they did not before 
possess, makes it possible for a great institution like the 
Yorkshire College or the Durham College of Science to 
be made a centre for the instruction of the inhabitants of 
the surrounding counties, and to be supported by con¬ 
tributions from the whole of the area benefited. 

To the general progress of the country London has 
hitherto presented a melancholy exception. The reasons 
are not far to seek. The London County Council is over¬ 
worked, and being in articulo mortis is in a special degree 
afraid of its ratepaying constituents. The rates in the 
metropolis are high, and the requirements in all directions 
exceptionally large. Ail this forms no valid excuse for 
“grabbing” a fund ear-marked for educational purposes, 
but it explains the strength of the temptation, to which the 
Council have unfortunately yielded, to divert the fund to 
the relief of local taxation. It must, moreover, be con¬ 
fessed that the temptation was increased by the fact that 
the special Committee, appointed to inquire into the ap¬ 
plication of the fund, presented to the Council a very 
one-sided report, based on somewhat partial evidence, 
recommending the distribution of the balance for the first 
year almost exclusively among one class of institutions— 
the new polytechnics now being constituted out of the funds 
of the City parochial charities. It was felt that, useful 
as these polytechnics might be, they did not cover 
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the whole ground, and representatives of older institu¬ 
tions were loud in their complaints. It is true that the 
special recommendations of the Committee were confined 
to the distribution of a balance of ,£23,000 which re¬ 
mained over for the first year, the bulk of the money 
received having been already thrown into the rates ; and 
that the report contemplated the framing of a much more 
comprehensive scheme for the disposition of the funds to 
be received in future years. But a report like this is 
hastily read, and probably the one-sided appearance of 
the proposals had much to do with their rejection, and, 
unless a great effort is made, may yet prejudice the case 
for technical education in London for some time to 
come. 

One thing, however, is certain. No decision of the 
present moribund Council as to the permanent appro¬ 
priation of the fund to the relief of the rates can possibly 
bind its successor, and we may hope that before long the 
London Council will take steps to remove the stigma of 
being the only important Council in England which 
deliberately shirks its duty with respect to the education 
of the inhabitants. But if it still persists, some means of 
compulsion must be found, or the fund may have to be 
intrusted to the administration of some other Board, where 
it will not be subject to the depredations of the “ rate¬ 
payers’ friends.” 


PHILIP HENRY GOSSE. 

The Life of Philip Henry Gosse, E.R.S. By his son, 
Edmund Gosse, Hon. M.A. of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge. (London : Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, and 
Co., Ltd., 1890.) 

HE second son of Thomas and Hannah Gosse, 
Philip Henry, was bom in Worcester on April 6, 
1810. A couple of years afterwards his parents went to 
reside at Poole, where Philip Henry’s love for natural 
history appears to have been very early awakened. From 
his Aunt Bell he learned of the metamorphosis of insects, 
the name of our common red sea anemone, and she even 
suggested to the boy that he should try to keep sea ane¬ 
mones alive in vessels of fresh sea-water ; this Aunt Bell 
was the mother of the well-known Prof. Thomas Bell, the 
the latter of whom was some eighteen years Gosse’s senior. 
Thomas and Hannah Gosse belonged to two different orders 
of being. From a physical standpoint, we read of the 
father that he was a grey and withered man, who never 
smiled, who had no push in him, no ambition, and no 
energy; while the mother was a very handsome and 
powerfully built woman, with a pastoral richness of 
nature, like a Sicilian shepherdess of the olden times. 
Both parents did their duty, each after their light, to each 
other and to their offspring ; but the artist father, the 
at one time pupil of Sir Joshua Reynolds, the man who 
had stored up in his brain masses of artistic and literary 
information, the man of pure conduct and pious habits, 
met with but little sympathy and but little appreciation 
from his splendid wife, and yet we read that he died in 
his eightieth year “ entirely tranquil.” This mother, too, 
was a good mother ; she looked weli after the education of 
her children, and the aptitude for learning which her 
second son, Philip Henry, showed, induced her to make 
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